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THE KNIFE-GRINDER 


THE KNIFE-GRINDER’S SON. 
(FROM THE GERMAN. | 
CHAPTER I, 
THREE friends were conversin 
| afternoon in Germany and re] 
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| anecdotes. One, the clergyman of the parish, told 
how, twenty years before, he had the happiness of 
seeing a most hardened villain softened by kind- 
ness and dying happily. This was his story. 
“The man was a knife-grinder who travelled 
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from village to village with his own son, a little 
boy, whom he taught to beg, and on whom he 
vented all the cruelty of a nature brutalized by 
brandy drinking. On one of these occasions, in a 
town of Westphalia, he was so outrageous that 
the bystanders came in for his blows; he was 
arrested, and finally sent to the Penitentiary, 
where I met with him. Being deprived of brandy 
he had become quieter, but was sullen and morose ; 
his figure was stooping, he had grey hair, his 
features were sunken, his eye watery and dim. I 
asked him to set my razor. With a scowl of rage 
he exclaimed, ‘How do you think I can do it 
with this wretched spinning-wheel?’ I told him 


I had begged for his own wheel to be restored to | 


him. He looked at me; at length a milder ex- 
pression came over his face, and he said, ‘ You 
are the first person here who has done me any 
kindness.’ He extended his rough hand to me. 
The wheel was brought in; he looked at it with a 
melancholy expression. When he had ground 
my razor he said, ‘ Don’t let them take it away 
again.’ I told him if he behaved well he should 
keep it. I talked to him about his earlier life and 
of his child; at this he was affected. This gave 
me hope; I was enabled by degrees, seeing him 
daily, to lead him to a knowledge of his sins, to 
repentance and amendment ; but dropsy, the usual 
consequence of brandy drinking, laid him on a sick 
bed. His child now constantly occupied his mind. 
I caused the most particular inquiries to be 
instituted, but all trace of him was lost since he 
had run away from a master to whom he had 
been apprenticed. The father died after severe 
and protracted sufferings, praying for his child ; 
and I have the comfort of thinking he fell asleep 


in peace. 
“ What was his name ?” eagerly asked the other 
tleman, who was a large iron-master, seizing 
Mr. Feldner’s (the clergyman’s) hand. 

* Paul Werner.” 

“He was my father! why was I not permitted 
to nurse him in his old age and close his eyes ?” 

“Your father?” asked the astonished clergy- 
man. “ How can that possibly be?” 

When the gentleman had overcome the vio- 
lent emotion this strange discovery had caused 
him, he said, “ My dear friend, let me thank you 
from my innermost heart for your kindness to my 
poor father; but you will not wonder at my 
feelings when I tell you my whole history. 

* Tought to mention where I was born. Com- 
fortable, however, as I now am in the position in 
which you see me, I acknowledge, with a heavy 
heart, that I do not know, I never knew, the dear 
word home ; and often as I have tried to revive the 
earliest impressions on my memory, it presents me 
with no picture of any place where my infancy was 
passed. I have not the slightest recollection of a 
mother, nor of a mother’s grave. The blue sky 
above me, undefined images of mountain and 
valley, forest and orchard land, the road I trod 
on, the houses at which I begged, my father’s 


grinding wheel, which I and my faithful dog How- | 


now drew together, sheds and stables in which I 
slept, fruit trees which I climbed, and my father 
—these are all my childish recollections. 

“ Of my father, alas! I can say nothing good. 
He was a knife-grinder and earned much money. 


I know now he might have lived very comfortably 
and respectably if he had not spent the whole of 
his ample gains in drink. My heart still bleeds 
when I remember his conduct. When drunk, he 
quarrelled with every one near him, abused and 
struck at any person or thing, uttering the most 
horrid execrations, and if there was no one else on 
whom he could expend his rage, its whole weight 
| fell on me and poor Hownow. This happened 
| almost every evening, and then nothing was left 

| for us but flight ; we would hide ourselves in any 

| corner, and warming and comforting each other 

|we used to fall asleep. Long and horrible 

| experience rendered me quick and clever. I could 

leap like a squirrel from bough to bough, and had 

no difficulty in inducing one compassionate person 

or another to allow me some nook for a resting. 

place; and when I thought that drunkenness had 

produced stupor, and that he was asleep, I used to 

return to my father, lest, waking in the morning 

and finding me not at hand, the last night’s scene 

should be renewed, and blows thick as hail fall 

on me. 

“ Not one affectionate word did I ever receive 
from him ; his morose, angry temper scared away || 
every childlike feeling. He never said, ‘ Are you \} 
hungry ? have you any clothes?’ If I complained, 
his answer was, ‘ You are big enough to beg for | 
your own living. Do you suppose I can keep you | 
out of my small earnings?’ I would then go and 
beg, and God turned hearts towards me, who 
pitied me and supplied my wants. I cared not 
whether the clothes fitted or not, provided they 
kept out the cold and wet. Shoes and stockings 
I never had, nor indeed needed, for my feet were || 
so hardened that snow, mud, or hot dust, made no || 
difference to my walking. Nor had I a cap, and || 
when it rained I'd shake my thick matted hair as | 
my faithful dog did his coat, and we were 
all right again. I grew up a weed, and was 
as wind-and- as possible. When I | 
stooped down to look at myself in a brook by the | 
wayside, I saw that my cheeks were as red as roses. 
I grew as fast as a mushroom, and when, as some- 
times happened, I got to fighting with other boys, 
I found my power. I ran races with Hownow for 
a wager, and all my senses attained an extraor- 
dinary degree of acuteness. I was in no danger 
of becoming dainty in my food, for it was always 
bread and potatoes, potatoes and bread; but then 
I divided everything most honestly with my dog. 
My heart clung to this affectionate creature, who 
yielded to me what was denied by the only human 
being upon whom I had any claim, namely, love. 
When I saw other children fondled by their parents, 
sitting on the father’s knee, or confidingly nestling 
in the mother’s bosom, I used to stand still and 
look at them till tears flowed from my eyes. 
‘Why did not my father love me thus?’ If, 
acting on this impulse, I went up to him and tried 
to caress him, a blow or a kick would send me 
from him with a heart bursting with grief. At 
such times my dear Hownow would creep up to 
me, and wagging his tail, fawn upon me, lick the 
tears from off my cheeks, as if to say, ‘ Don’t cry; 
| indeed I love you.’ I then would clasp him in 
| my arms, and return his love from my inmost 
| heart. I can now see how great a blessing this 
| companionship was to me. He was my playfellow, 
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my bedfellow, my fellow labourer, my protector 
from big boys, my guardian in orchard robbing 
(for to that, with other sins, I was addicted), giving 
me timely warning of danger; and so he taught 
me to love everything, and I never tortured any 
creature, but would rather put a wounded animal 
out of its misery than leave it to protracted agony. 
But to show you the state of total ignorance in 
which I was growing up, I will mention a circum- 
stance which happened to me, particularly as it 
gives a good idea how I fared at this time. 

“One day I went to the door of a house and 
begged for a bit of bread. A cross-looking old 
woman came out, looked sharply at me, and said, 
‘Can you pray as well as beg?’ ‘Pray?’ I 
asked, in such perfect simplicity as could proceed 
only from absolute ignorance, ‘what is that?’ 
The woman clapped her hands and said, ‘ Such a 





| great fellow as you not know what to pray 
|| means! Get along, you wicked child; no one who 


| “ For the first time I felt envy. I envied those 
| happy boys who could learn so much, and my 
father had not even taught me to grind scissors. 
| I resolved to ask him to do so, that I might no 
| longer be obliged to beg. ‘Pray teach me to 
grind,’ I said imploringly, ‘that I may be able 
| to work and earn my own living ; people say it is 
| a shame to beg.’ ; 

| “He had already taken too much brandy, A 
| heavy blow on the ear preceded his reply. 
|‘ Blockhead!’ he exclaimed, ‘can you turn the 
| wheel? and if you could, what tailor would trust 
you with his scissors? Are you going to be 
proud and give up begging? Stop, I will teach 
you.’ Then followed a volley of abuse and cursing ; 
| his thick thorn stick whistled in the air, and only 
| my flight saved me from a lasting memorial of 
that hour. 


{To BE conTINUED.] 


|| does not know how to pray gets any bread from 
me. 

“T was not angry with the woman, but stood BUSSIA-~-BEFORE PETER tHE GREAT. 
there discomfited, perplexed and ashamed, and then | THE immense empire of Russia, which embraces 
slunk off to a heap of bricks close by, to sit down | in its area more than half the territory of Europe, 
and consider what she could mean. It occurred | and about one-third of that of Asia, has no ancient 
to me that I had often heard begging boys mum- | history. Rome had risen and fallen, and the na- 
bling indistinctly. Perhaps that was praying; I | tions once tributary to her sway had grown up to 
would try. Off I ran to the next house, and began political greatness, while Russia was yet 8 blank, 
mumbling, and a woman came out of the kitchen | 2 vast untravelled waste, but sparsely inhabited 
to listen, and when I stopped, said, ‘ What is it by its: aboriginal barbarians, and the refuge, 
you want? tell me all about it.’ A feeling of from time to time, of predatory hordes of Scy- 
shame came over me, and I ran away as fast as [ | thians, Huns and Slavonians, which latter race 
could. I was very hungry, so I resolved to go to predominated in the end, and, with the Goths, who 








ings || 


were || | my father and ask him—he was grinding—and I | occupied the southern portion of the territory, may 
le no told him what had passed. ‘Leave the people | be regarded as the ancestors of the Russians of our 
and and their stinginess to themselves.’ day. They were idolaters, observant of the most 
ir as | “* But how am I to get anything to eat? Oh, | cruel, senseless, and degrading superstitions, and 


were 
was 


on I |} 


do teach me to pray.’ 
“ Angrily he looked at me and said, ‘ I cannot do 
it myself. People who can grind scissors don’t 





| they sternly resisted the progress of Christianity 
| among them, sprinkling their altars with the 
| blood of Christians as a peace-offering to their 


y the need to pray. Leave me alone, or , | gods. Various other tribes amalgamated with 
“0ses. “Tt pierced me to the very heart. Crying bit- | those above mentioned, but it cannot even be 
jome- terly, I went to another door, where tears took the | guessed in what proportions ; and so little of as- 
boys, | place of that prayer no one would teach me. certained fact is to be found in the records, such as 


w for 
raor- 
nger 
ways 


|| “Yet I would willingly have learnt. My father 
‘| never went to church. Curiosity once led me in. 


| 


| I felt extremely delighted with both the singing 
| and the preaching. Here I heard of God, and 


|| heard people pray, and a dim light respecting 


| prayer flashed across my mind. But who was 


they are, of the time, that no reliance can be 
placed on them. It is reported that the Varan- 
gians, from the coast of the Black Sea, conquered 
the Slavonians, and gave the first sovereign to 
Russia in the person of prince Rurik. The next 
sovereign of whom mention is made was Oleg, who 


built Novogorod, or the new city, which was the 
centre of government in the year 830. He was 
succeeded by three brothers, Rurik, Seniaf, and 
Trouver, the first of whom, upon the death of the 
other two, became prince of the empire in 852, and 


| God? Where could I get an answer to this ques- 
|| tio? The longer I thought upon this, the more 
| the enigma seemed to encompass me like a net out 
‘| of which I could not escape. The desire to have 
| it solved grew stronger, but was not gratified. 


| me, ‘ What a shame to beg, with sound limbs like 
i 


Sometimes I saw persons reading and writing. 
What were they doing? A peasant once said to 


yours!’ This sank deep into my heart. Another 
time some village boys said, ‘Can’t you read and 
write and do sums?’ I blushed and said ‘No.’ 
‘Ha, ha! such a big fellow, and knows nothing!’ 
‘Go to school.’ ‘ What is 
that ?’ asked I. They burst into a loud laugh when 
they found I did not know what a school was. 


gave it the name of Russia. He died in 879, leav- 
ing the kingdom to his son Igor, then but five 
years old, and the regency to the boy’s uncle Oleg, 
who governed the people with intolerable despot- 
ism for thirty years. He died in 913, when Igor 
ascended the throne at the age of forty. This 
prince led the first Russian armament against 
Constantinople ; after committing unheard-of bar- 
barities, he was defeated by the Greeks, but he 
returned next year to the assault, and succeeded in 


| 
| 
} 


levying a tribute upon Constantine. In 945, after 


the meaning of school to me, and told me what is | a reign of thirty-two years, Igor, marching against 
usually learnt there. the Drevelins, a warlike people, fell into an ambus- 


| 
| cried they laughing. 
| 
| 882 


One, more good-natured than the rest, explained 
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cade, and was massacred with all his guard. He 
was succeeded by Olga, his widow, who, acting 
as regent for twenty years, abdicated in favour of 
her son. During her reign she became a convert 


to the Christian faith, was canonized at her death, | 


and is now the saint Helen of the Russo-Greek 
church, and a worker of miracles! 
toslof 1, became sovereign in 965. He fell in battle 
at the end of seven years, leaving the empire 
divided between his three sons, Vladimir, Oleg, and 
Yarapolk. The first of these three, having got 
rid of the other two, assumed the entire sovereignty 
in 980. He was as yet the most ferocious of Rus- 
sian rulers, but being a man of comprehensive in- 
tellect, was able to win the respect of surrounding 


nations, and to introduce the first elements of civil-- 


ization among his people. He also embraced the 
Christian faith, and erected churches, palaces, and 
public institutions. To deter his subjects from 
apostatizing, he degraded the pagan gods, and put 
their priests to a bloody death. He is said to have 
died of grief in 1015, at the rebellion of his son 
Yaroslaf. 

The death of Vladimir the Great left the em- 
pire a prey to the factions of his four sons, Svias- 
topolk, Boris, Gleb, and Yaroslaf. Sviastopolk 
murdered Boris and Gleb, but was defeated by 
Yaroslaf, and soon after died. Yaroslaf ascended 
the throne in 1019, and took the title of grand 
duke. He governed well for the space of thirty- 
five years, extended the Christian faith, and did 
much for the improvement of his subjects, being 
the first prince who established a code of Russian 
laws. His children married into most of the royal 
families of Europe. At his death, in 1054, he di- 
vided his dominions amongst his five sons; and 
the unfortunate country reaped again the inevita- 
ble anarchy resulting from such a division. Foreign 
troops were called in to fight the battles of the 
brothers; and Poles, Tartars, and Hungarians 
devastated the land. Isiaslof, who succeeded to 
the principal provinces, died in 1078, leaving two 
sons; but was succeeded by his brother Vsevolod, 
in whose reign a terrible plague devastated the 
country. He died in 1093, and was followed by 
Sviastopolk 11, as the eldest branch of the house 
of Rurik. During his reign Russia was invaded by 
the Tartars under Genghis Khan, who in their 
progress levelled cities and destroyed everything. 
Sviastopolk was driven from his throne, and took 
refuge in Poland. The Tartars set up Uselas, his 
brother, in his stead. A civil war followed, the 
usurper was dethroned, and the rightful prince 
restored. Sviastopolk 11 died in 1113, and Vladi- 
mir 11, his cousin, ascended the throne. He re- 
stored peace to the distracted country, and at his 
death in 1126 left it at peace both at home and 
abroad. At his decease the throne was seized and 
vacated by eleven princes consecutively. Meteslof, 
son of Vladimir, at length established himself. 
During his reign of six years Russia again suffered 
from an awful famine and pestilence. Dying in 
1132, he was succeeded by his brother Yarapolk, 
who reigned seven years. Vsevolod 11 ascended 
the throne in 1139, and died in 1145. He was 
succeeded by Igor, whose detestable tyranny en- 
dured only six weeks, when the hatred of his 
people hurled him from the throne. He made 
way for Isiaslof 11, who in his turn was deposed 


Her son, Svia- | 


, by Touri 1, in 1154. It was in his reign that 
| Genghis Khan again advanced into Russia, com- 
mitting atrocities unparalleled in history. His 
army, numbering 100,000 men, slaughtered all 
who fell into their hands, and razed cities, towns, 
and villages to the ground. [ouri collected his 
troops and marched against them; but in the 
fight he fell covered with wounds, and his followers 
were destroyed toa man. Russia did not recover 
for centuries from this terrible invasion. 

Civil war ensued upon the death of Iouri, who 
as usual had divided the succession among his sons, 
In 1174, Mikhail 1 assumed the sovereign power, 
dying at the end of two years, when Vsevolod 11 
ascended the throne; his reign was long and 
stormy, and his country a prey to the invasions of 
the Mongols and Tartars. He died in 1212, and 
again five pretenders to the supreme power, his 
sons, began a barbarous strife for dominion. A 
civil conflict of six years ended in establishing 
Touri, the eldest son, on the throne in 1218, whose 
reign was signalized by a new famine and mor- 
tality, and a new Tartar invasion. He was suc- 
ceeded in 1238 by Yaroslaf 11, in whose reign the 
Swedes invaded Russia, but were repulsed by the 
young prince Alexander of Novogorod. The whole 
of the Russian provinces were at this period 
virtually subject to the Tartars and Mongols, who 
had on the banks of the Volga a camp of 600,000 
men; and many of the succeeding princes had to 
profess fealty to the khan in order to retain even 
a semblance of power. 

We pass over a period of two hundred years, 
during which the successive sovereigns of Russia 
were practically under Tartar dominion, and pro- 
ceed to the reign of Ivan the Great, who came to 
the throne in 1462. At this time the Tartar 
power in Russia was beginning to decay. Ivan 
made vigorous war against it, defeated Achmet in 
a pitched battle, penetrated to his camp, and 
giving it to the flames, finally blotted out the 
Golden Horde which had held Russia in thrall for 
more than two centuries. He also made conquest 
in Poland, and at the end of the war gave his 
daughter in marriage te one of the Polish princes. 
He consolidated the sovereign power in his own 
person, and, more than any of his predecessors, 
deserved the title of sovereign. He was the first 
to adopt the title of czar, and in his reign re- 
lations were first established between Russia and 
Great Britain. According to the Russian histo- 
rians, he was “the saviour of Russia, the author 
of domestic unity, of the imperial power, and of 
the national liberty ;” but he was notwithstanding 
a cruel despot, and had criminals burned to death 
for heresy. The knout was introduced in his day. 

Ivan was succeeded by Vassili Ivanovitch in 
1505. He completed the subjugation of the 
Tartars, and took the city of Smolensko from the 
Poles. He reigned twenty-nine years, and was 
succeeded by Ivan tv, who was but four years 
old at the death of his father. His mother, 
the princess Helen, was to be regent during his 
minority ; but for five years she exhibited such 
abominable profligacy and blood-thirstiness, that 
she was poisoned by the connivance of her family, 
to deliver the land from her intolerable yoke. 
The young prince, a true son of such a mother, 
grew up to merit the appellation which history 
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seconds ‘him—that of Ivan the Terrible. His 


| boyish amusement was to ride down old men and 


women, and to worry them with dogs. His subjects 
called his minority “a minority of blood.” He 


inhabitants of Moscow, who, made desperate by his 
ferocious rule, fired the city in several places in 
one night, and nearly burnt him in his bed. He 
first established a Russian militia, the well-known 
“ strelitz,” by which means he doubled the military 
force at his command. He compelled the khan 
to be baptized, and overthrew the Turks with 
their whole army of 80,000 men. Siberia, with its 
mines of gold and silver, was added to Russia in 
his reign, a territory extending across the north 
of Asia, from the frozen ocean to the frontiers of 
China. During the life of his wife Anastasia, who 
had great influence over him, Ivan had restrained 
his passions within tolerable bounds ; but after her 
deatl “xe became a perfect monster of ferocity. 
His fist act was to exile his prudent advisers, and 
persecute their friends ; one of them he stabbed 


with his own hands, while the victim was devoutly | 


praying in church. His chief delight was to 
witness the agonies of the torture which he 
causelessly inflicted. He constantly carried an 
iron rod, with which he chastised those who 
brought him unwelcome intelligence, and would 
coolly read the letters while the blood was stream- 
ing from their persons. The inhabitants of 
Novogorod offended him, and he revenged himself 
by a massacre which endured five weeks, from 
500 to 1000 being slaughtered every day, hundreds 
of them by his own hand. A volume might be 
filled with a bare recapitulation of the details of 
his bloody and disgusting tyranny. He yet 
thought himself a fit subject for an English 
alliance, and sent to queen Elizabeth, demanding 
the hand of the Jady Mary Hastings in marriage. 
The crowning atrocity of this miscreant was the 
murder of his favourite son, whom in a moment of 
suspicion he accused of conspiring against him, 
and felled to the ground with his iron rod. The 
prince perished from the blow, and Ivan the 
He died in the 
agonies of remorse on the 17th March, 1584, 
leaving behind him a character for cool, gratuitous 
ferocity and cruelty unparalleled in human history. 

Ivan was succeeded by his son Feodore 1, a weak 
prince, who left the affairs of government solely to 
his chancellor, Boris Goudonoff, the brother of his 
wife. This man aspired to the sovereign power. 
To remove one of the obstacles to his ambition, he 
assassinated Feodore’s younger brother, Dimitri, 
and spread the report that he had committed 
suicide. Feodore died after a reign of thirteen 
years; and it was strongly suspected that he 
too perished through the instrumentality of his 
minister. 

The throne being now vacant—the race of Rurik 
having terminated—the grandees of the empire 
assembled to elect a sovereign. The choice fell 
upon Boris, who with pretended reluctance accepted 
the proffered dignity. By this time Russia had 
obtained a rank among the nations of the earth, 
and numbered nearly twelve millions of inhabitants, 
spread over a territory of 125,000 square miles. 
The new sovereign was crowned with great mag- 
nificence, and made great professions of clemency, 





| which won him the regard of the people. In his 
| reign Russia was again visited with a most griev- 
| ous famine of three years’ duration, for which time 


| every aggravation of misery was endured. The 
was partially brought to reason, however, by the | 


granaries were exhausted, and horrors are related 
of the sufferings of the people which remind us of 
the siege of Samaria. More than a hundred and 
twenty thousand people died at Moscow only; and 
the famine prevailed throughout the whole empire. 
The czar did his utmost to assuage the general 
suffering; but notwithstanding that ample funds 
were distributed for their relief, it is supposed that 
not less than half a million of people perished in 
Russia by the famine of 1601. The close of the 
reign of Boris, however, contrasted miserably with 
its commencement. Fearful of his security, he 
established a reign of terror almost equal to that 
of Ivan himself, and became so hateful to his sub- 
jects that they gladly listened to the pretensions 
of a youth named Gregory Olrefief, who claimed 
to be the czarovitch Dimitri, and consequently the 
heir to the throne. The king of Poland declared 
for the impostor, and furnished him with troops. 
The czar was defeated in a pitched battle, and died 
shortly after on the 5th April, 1605. His son 
Feodore was by the nobles declared his successor, 
but was dethroned by the successful pretender, 
and, with his mother, strangled in prison. The 
false Dimitri entered Moscow at the head of a large 
army on the 21st of June, 1605, and was pro- 
claimed ezar; and, to his own astonishment, was 
acknowledged by the mother of the real Dimitri, 
who had been assassinated, as her son; a decla- 
ration which she was induced to make through 
fear. He now became a favourite with the people, 
and the brightest anticipations were formed of his 
reign; but becoming intoxicated with success, he 
gave himself up to extravagances of all sorts, and 
confiding in a false security was slain by the con- 
spirator, Chouiski, at the head of some insurgent 
strelitz, terminating his career in less than one 
short year. 

The conspirator, Chouiski, was chosen his suc- 
cessor, and ascended the throne in 1606. He 
made himself popular by dispersing the Poles who 
had sided with the impostor. They, on their part, 
rose against him, marched upon and invested 
Moscow, and finally dethroned him. He died in 
prison at Warsaw, having reigned but four years. 
After his death ensued an interregnum character- 
ized by the most dreadful barbarities. In the ab- 
sence of any governing power, the Swedes invaded 
the country, and disputed its possession with the 
Poles. From this state of anarchy the Russians 
were delivered by Pojarski, a simple citizen, who, 
by his disinterested patriotism, earned for himself 
the title of the Cincinnatus of the north. Having 
purged the land from its foes, he magnanimously 
refused the vacant throne, and induced the people 
to elect Mikhail Romanoff, a descendant from the 
Rurik family by the female side. This young man 
was chosen czar in 1613, and became the founder 
of the present imperial family of Russia. He got 
rid of the Swedes and Poles, and having restored 
peace, directed all his energies to establish his 
country in tranquillity and prosperity. In spite of 
some unprosperous wars, he reigned thirty-two 
years, and died at the age of forty-nine through 
breaking a blood-vessel. His reign is regaracd as 
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an advantageous one for Russia, but it is not free 
from the stain of cruelty ; as an instance of which 
it may be mentioned, that upon the capture of a 
second pretender of the name of Dimitri, he had 
him cut to pieces in his presence. 

On his death, his son Alexis was proclaimed as 
his successor; but the government fell into the 
hands of Morosof, a crafty and avaricious minister. 
The tyranny of this man produced a revolt, which 
ended in his enforced retirement. Another pre- 
tender to the throne now arose; he was said to be 
the son of the false Dimitri. After a vain attempt 
to enlist the Poles in his favour, he fled to Stock- 
holm, whence he was sold to the czar for a sum of 
money, and soon after suffered death by quartering 
at Moscow. Subsequently a revolt, orig*nating in 
the general distress, broke out in the capital ; and 
it was only suppressed by the slaughter of the in- 
surgents and the banishment of some thousands 
of them to Siberia. Alexis died in 1676, baving 
reigned thirty-one years. He was much regretted 
by his subjects, as, during his life, he effected 
many reforms for the welfare of the state. He 
had married twice, having by his first wife two 
sons, Feodore and Ivan, and several daughters, 
of whom Sophia was the eldest and most cele- 
brated; by his second wife he had two children, 
Peter and Natalia. 

Feodore 111, the eldest son of Alexis, succeeded 
him. His reign, though short, was distinguished 
by one remarkable act. Observing that his nobles 
were continually quarrelling about questions of 
genealogy which involved precedence, he ordered 
all the records of descent to be gathered in a heap 
in the palace yard, and set fire to them, thus ter- 
minating their absurd squabbles. He died after 
reigning but five years. 

Ivan v, the next heir, was an imbecile, but his 
rights were warmly supported by his sister Sophia, 
and he ascended the throne. The feuds of the two 
families into which Alexis had married, however, 
led to the fiercest rivairies and the most horrible 
excesses. The strelitz revolted, and being for a 
time masters, insisted that Ivan should share the 
throne with his half-brother Peter; and on the 
6th of May, 1681, they were crowned jointly, 
Sophia being declared regent on account of the 
imbecility of Ivan and the youth of Peter. 

The young czar Peter, afterwards Peter the 
Great, was sent by Sophia to an obscure village, 
and purposely surrounded by loose and abandoned 
characters, in the hope that he might imbibe their 
dissolute principles. He happened, however, to 
come in contact with a Genoese of the name of 
Leport, a profligate it is true, but a man of action 
and intellect, with whom he contracted a lasting 
friendship, and from whom he learnt the art of 
government. Influenced by his new friend, Peter 
began a new life. He organised a military force, 
fortified the village, and turned it into a military 
school. Finding an old vessel stranded on the 
coast, he set her afloat again, and, under the guid- 
ance of an old Dutch sailor, began the practical 
study of navigation. In all his studies he was 
encouraged by his mother, who was extremely 
bitter against the faction of Sophia. At sixteen, 
Peter, by her advice, married Eudoxa, daughter 
of colonel Lapuchin, who bore him a son. The 
regent, alarmed at the new character he was ac- 


quiring, attempted his assassination. The attempt 
failed, and, as a consequence, led to her own over- 
throw ; she was compelled to abandon her autho- 
rity and retire into a monastery. Peter issued a 
proclamation that her name should not in future 
appear in any public document ; and, with the con. 


sole sway. 





took place in 1696. 
| _ The above brief summary of the events of early 


| 


sent of his elder brother Ivan, who had not parti- | 
cipated ix the crimes of his sister, assumed the | 

Peter manifested the kindest regard || 
for his brother up to the day of his death, which | 


| Russian history may serve to put the reader in | 


| possession of the leading facts prior to the acces. 


| sion of Peter the Great, of whose life we propose | 


| to take a cursory survey in our next article. 





A VISIT TO LAMBETH PALACE, 


OrtEN when crossing Westminster bridge have 
we regarded with curiosity the gloomy-looking, 


terbury. Few things of the kind can be more 


brick, irregular turrets, and sullen walls of the 
old archiepiscopal palace, and the splendid facade, 


all persons from whose minds the historic memories 
of the past have not been obliterated by the stir- 
ring events of the present, the palace of Lambeth 
must present features of greater interest than the 
palace of St. Stephens. Its spacious halls and 
lofty towers recall the time when the head of an 
august hierarchy aspired to almost regal power, 
and when the primate of England, oblivious of the 
low estate of those apostles whose successor he 
professed to be, in the equipments of his retainers, 
the number of his vassals, and the splendour of his 
style of living, vied successfully with royalty itself. 
But as some parts of the palace tell of the wealth 


deep thankfulness for the English reformation, 
which, although perhaps retaining for a time some 


was the parent of the religious freedom which we 
now so mercifully enjoy. 





| hum of the busy world. Perhaps the reader may 
| be interested in tracing out with us the history of 





enor 





dark, irregular pile of old buildings on the Surrey | 
side of the Thames, known under the name of | 
Lambeth palace, a mansion which has been for | 
centuries the residence of the archbishops of Can- | 


striking than the contrast between the smoked, red | 


regular architecture, and elaborately ornamental | 
style of the new houses of parliament. Yet to | 


and power formerly possessed by the papal church, | 
so the dark vaults, treacherous staircases, and | 
gloomy dungeons suggest most painfully the ex- | 
tent to which that church has carried its spirit of: | 
religious intolerance, and call forth a sentiment of | 


of the elements of bigotry incidental to the age, | 


The first time that we | 
had the pleasure of becoming acquainted with the | 
interior of Lambeth palace was on a bright day / 
in early June, and the fresh green of the trees of | 
the park afforded a pleasant contrast to the sombre | 
towers of the palace which rise gloomily above the | 
narrow streets which form rather an inconvenient — 
approach to it. Nor was the contrast less between | 
the dirty, noisy street, filled with ragged children | 
at play, and the perfect quiet when we drove un- | 
derneath the ancient gateway into the spacious | 
| courtyard, and the massive gates shut out the | 
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| the fact that any part of the Saxon fabric still sub- 


| dred ministers from the west of England who 
|| Were confined there at one time, almost all died of 
|| @ pestilential fever. Archbishop Juxon, on the 
| restoration, found the residence of his predecessors 


If beautified a great part of it. The latest improve- 


| Doomsday-book. It became the property of the 
| see of Canterbury in 1197. The palace itself is of 


| was gradually enlarged and improved by his succes- 


| the improvement of the palace. Two very opposite 
| characters, archbishop Cranmer and cardinal P 
|| made considerable alterations, and the chapel was 


| art and the memorials of the dead were sacrificed 


| tates of expediency as to make the ignorant fana- 
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this stately but irregular pile, for many a name of 
historic fame is associated with it. 

We find that the Saxon kings had a manor 
here, and ancient historians tells us that Hardi- 
canute died here, amid the jollity of a wedding 
dinner, in 1042. His sudden death was attributed 
to poison, but the most probable opinion is that 
he died of intemperance ; and the anniversary of 
his death was commemorated for centuries under 
the name of Hogs-tide, or Hock-holiday. 

About this period Lambeth constituted part of 
the estate of Goda, sister to Edward the Con- 
fessor; but her husband bestowed it on the see of 
Rochester. Prior to this, Harold, son of earl 
Godwyn, put the usurped crown of England on 
his head, with his own hands, at Lambeth. In 
1068 William the Cénqueror seized it, and gave 
part of the lands to his brother, the bishop of 
Bayeux, but afterwards restored the whole to the 
see of Rochester; and an account of it, compiled 
in an amusingly statistical style, is preserved in 


very great antiquity, though we cannot determine 


sists. Our first record of the present palace be- 
gins in 1216, when Boniface, as an expiation for 
some outrageous behaviour, obtained a bull from 
Urban rv to build anew house at Lambeth ; and it 


sors in the see. In 1424 archbishop Chichely built 
the Lollards’ tower, and expended large sums in 


ole, 


repaired and decorated by archbishop Laud. 
In the time of the commonwealth, when fana- 
tical was united with political fury, the works of 


to misguided zeal or sacrilegious plunder; and it 
is deeply to be regretted that a man so truly great 
as Cromwell should so far have yielded to the dic- 


ticism of his followers subservient to his own pur- 
poses. Lambeth palace shared the fate of many 
of our ecclesiastical buildings, and fell to the share 
of the regicides, Scott and Hardynge, who pulled 
down a part, and sold the materials for their own 
profit. The chapel they turned into a dancing- 
room ; and, because the tomb of archbishop Parker 
stared them in the face and checked their mirth, 
it was broken to pieces, and his bones dug up by 
Hardynge. The corpse, which was folded in many 
cerecloths, and seemed very well preserved, was 
taken and buried under a dunghill; but on the 
restoration of king Charles it was honourably re- 
interred near the steps of the altar. The palace 
itself was used as a prison for the royalists; but 
80 unhealthy was the locality, that out of a hun- 


in a most ruinous state, and rebuilt and much 


ments were made by the late primate, and the 
drawing-room is as large and splendid an apart- 





ment as any in the palaces of royalty. This arch- 
bishop also turned the dining-hall of archbishop 


Juxon, which is ninety-five feet long, into the 
present magnificent library, and the ancient guard- 
chamber into the present state dining-room, to 
which many of the portraits have been removed. 
This room has a handsome gothic roof of old oak, 
and is used on the occasions when the primate 
gives state dinners to the cabinet ministers, the 
mayor and corporation of London, the bishops, and 
other illustrious personages. 

We will now ask our readers to accompany us 
through a portion of the palace, beginning with the 
library, the very atmosphere of which breathes of 
antiquity and learning. It was founded by arch- 
bishop Bancroft in 1611; two years after the 
execution of Laud it was seized by parliament, but 
restored at the restoration. The whole number of 
printed books is estimated at upwards of 25,000 
volumes. They are, as might be expected, chiefly 
of a nature suitable to the studies of the learned 
possessor, and consist principally of scarce contro- 
versial divinity, theological works by the early 
fathers, and records of ecclesiastical affairs, inter- 
spersed with rare and curious editions of the Scrip- 
tures. The library is by no means deficient, how- 
ever, in the solid part of general literature, and 
some topographical works are distinguished by the 
peculiar beauty of the embellishments. Apart 
from the printed volumes, there is a valuable col- 
lection of uss., some of them containing very 
costly illuminations. One of these manuscripts is 
in a very fair Roman hand, and contains a very 
fine illumination of earl Rivers presenting Caxton 
the printer to Edward rv, in presence of his queen, 
the duke of York, and others of the nobility. 
Another ms. worthy of notice is a folio on vellum, 
supposed to be of the thirteenth century, repre- 
senting the apocalypse of St. John, with a short 
Latin exposition in seventy-eight matchless illumi- 
nations, whose colours are well retained, and the 
gold uncommonly brilliant. The mss. are not 
generally interesting ; they contain entries of acts 
respecting the temporalities of the archbishops, 
homages, popes’ balls, dispensations, letters to and 
from popes, cardinals, kings, princes, and others, 
etc.; but these are far more attractive to the pro- 
fessed antiquarian than to the cursory observer. 
A curious proof in favour of the disputed longevity 
of the tortoise is preserved here, being a tortoise 
shell with the following inscription :—‘ The shell 
of a tortoise placed in Lambeth garden by arch- 
bishop Laud in 1633, where it remained till 1753, 
when it was unfortunately killed by the negligence 
of a gardener.” 

The guard-chamber is a large state-room fifty- 
six feet long by twenty-seven wide; and, though 
fortunately the necessity for its use has passed 
away, it was a most necessary appendage in those 
days, when the rule was 


“ That those may take who have the power, 
And those may keep who can.” 


The arms and equipments for a large band of 
vassals were of frequent use when the church 
found it necessary to dispute its rights with the 
state by force of arms; and in the plundering of 
the palace in 1642 the quantity of these weapons 
was greatly exaggerated in order to increase the 
popular hatred against Laud. This, now the great 
dining-room, contains portraits of all the arch- 









































LAMBETH PALACE, 


bishops from Laud in 1633, to Cornwallis in 1768. 
The picture of Laud is a remarkably fine one by 
Vandyke, and one can read the lines of determina- 
tion and indomitable will on the handsome but 
haughty face of this celebrated prelate. In 1633 
he was translated from the see of London to that 
of Canterbury, and his bigotry, together with his 
unfortunate attempt to introduce the liturgy into 
Scotland, created him numerous enemies. At the 
commencement of the long parliament he was 
impeached by the commons and sent to the Tower, 
from whence, after lying there for three years, he 
was brought to trial, but acquitted by the house of 
peers, which so provoked his antagonists in the 
lower house that they passed a bill of attainder 
declaring him guilty of treason, which they com- 
pelled the lords to ratify, and the archbishop was 
accordingly beheaded on Tower-hill, January 10th, 
1644. Thus perished in the seventy-second year 
of his age, within sight of the towers of Lambeth 
palace, archbishop Laud, a man whose ambition, 
like Wolsey’s, was the cause of his terrible downfall. 
Posterity has in part reversed the sentence pro- 
nounced upon him by the men of his own time, from 
whom the better points of his character were hid- 
den by his severity and intolerance. Grievous, how- 
ever, were the errors into which he was betrayed. 
The portraits of archbishops Tillotson and 
Tenison, both men of piety and learning, also look 
as if they must be striking likenesses. Tillotson, 
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FROM TLE THAMES, 


it will be remembered, attended Lord William | 
Russell to the scaffold, and his sermons, which | 
still retain a high rank, were at one time regarded 
as a standard of English oratory. Tenison so dis- | 


tinguished himself by his zeal for protestantism, 


both before and after the revolution, that William | 
111 translated him from Lincoln to the see of | 
Canterbury in 1694. He was the author of nume- | 
rous polemical works. In these portraits one of the | 
most interesting features is the gradual change | 


in the archiepiscopal costume. We have the 
portrait of Laud, whose appearance, were it not for 


his robes, would be decidedly military, wearing his | 
own hair unpowdered, a moustache and imperial | 
and a ruff, which in archbishop Tillotson’s time 


gave place to a wig worn without powder. The 


dress gradually alters till it becomes nearly | 
identical with that (familiar to all who attended | 
the opening of the Exhibition or Crystal Palace) | 


worn by the present primate. 


The building of the long gallery is ascribed to | 
cardinal Pole, and the style of architecture is of | 
his period. This noble room is particularly | 
interesting for the fine collection of portraits ot | 
The one which instantly | 
arrests the attention is that of cardinal Pole, said | 
to be a copy from the Barbarini palace, but it | 


prelates it contains. 


has the delicacy and spirit of the finest original. 


It represents him in a cardinal’s dress, the scarlet | 


of which is of the most vivid colour. The face is 
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remarkably handsome, in spite of a long beard of 
auburn hair, which looks more suitable to his 
character as statesman than as a.chbishop, and 
bears altogether a strong resemb! nce to the royal 
line of Plantagenet. His early life—spent in a mon- 
astery and afterwards in Oxford and Italy—is not 
remarkable. On his return to England he opposed 
Henry vi11's first divorce in such strong terms that 
the king drove him from his presence, and never 
saw him more. On leaving England he was 
made a cardinal, and nearly obtained the popedom 
on the death of Paul 111. When Mary ascended 
the throne, Pole returned to England as legate, 
in which capacity he absolved the parliament from 
the sin of heresy, and reconciled the nation to the 
holy see. The very day after the burning of 
Cranmer he was made archbishop of Canterbury, 
and shortly after chancellor of both universities, 
but he survived queen Mary only one day. 


{To BE CONCLUDED IN OUR NEXT.] 


MRS. OPIE. 
Fixt old city of Norwich, thou town of the 


| many churches, tapering cathedral spire, ancient 





|| as the residence of Amelia Opie. 
| mansion wore a pleasanter aspect than at present ; 
|| for in our childhood’s days there were fewer great 
|| tall factory chimneys around, and the noise of 


castle, and rich memories! What if thy streets 
are a little narrow, thy pavement more than a 
little rough, thy tiles red, and thy houses not over 
regular ; thy natives love thee dearly, and run over 
with fond association the names of the wise, brave, 
and pious-hearted ones who once called thee home. 

And here, among many an old red brick building, 


| relies of olden times, there still stands one to 


which we point with a little of our citizen glory, 
Once indeed the 


handlooms in the cottage chambers had not then, 
as now, given place to the whirl of the mon- 
strous steam-engine. 

Yes, there, in that comfortable spot, with its 


|| large shady garden, stocked, as we well knew, with 


|| currants and gooseberries, and strawberries and 
| apples, were the childish years of the only daughter 





of Dr. Alderson passed. It was not the birth- 
place of Amelia, however ; for that we must look in 
Calvert Street, from whence the worthy doctor 
removed at an early period of his only child’s life, 
to this same red house opposite St. Clement’s 
church, 

_ Dr. Alderson was a physician of some celebrity 
in his native place, and is described by those who 
knew him as a genial kindly man, of fine presence 
and cheerful manners. In the eyes of his child 
he was faultless ; and so close was the attachment 
which existed between the father and daughter, 
that even in old age I have seen the bright eye 
of the authoress fill with tears, and her voice 
tremble with emotion, at the thoughts of her long 


| buried parent. Those who knew Amelia Opie 


will never forget her tender mention of the name 
of “ father.” 


He was a generous, charitable man, as his large 


| hall in St. Clement’s witnessed ; for the forms 


which were placed there for his poor suffering 
fellow creatures were always crowded from half 
past eight to eleven, and it continued to be his 


practice to prescribe gratuitously for the needy 
until the year 1821, when, unable to go down 
stairs, he was obliged to send a message to the 
poor people by his daughter, with the sad import 
that he could no longer open his house to try and 
heal their diseases. ‘‘ We wept together on this 
day,” says Mrs. Upie, “ and they were bitter tears ; 
for I feared he would not long survive the loss of 
usefulness.” 

The mother of Mrs. Opie died when her daugh- 
ter was but fifteen—a critical age indeed for a girl 
to be deprived of the guide of maidenhood. Her 
character is best described by an incidental refer- 
ence which Mrs. Opie makes in her fragment of 
autobiograply, where she says :— 

“I was naturally a fearful child; but I was not 
allowed to remain so. Well do I remember the 
fears which I used to indulge, and prove by tears 
and screams, whenever I saw the objects that called 
forth my alarm. The first terror was of black 
beetles, the second of frogs, the third of skeletons, 
the fourth of a black man, and the fifth of mad- 
men. My mother, who was as firm from principle 
as she was gentle in disposition, made me take a 
beetle in my hand and so convince myself it would 
not hurt me. As her word was law I obeyed her, 
but often with a shrinking frame: but the point 
was carried ; and when, as frequently happened, I 
was told to take up a beetle and put it out of the 
way of being trodden upon, I learned to forget my 
former fear.” 

She pursued the same course with a frog and 
the skeleton. Doubtless Mrs. Alderson had studied 
the child’s character ; but it is an example to be by 
no means blindly followed, for it is very certain 
that the effect on some children would have been 
the increase rather than the cure of these childish 
and unaecountable antipathies. 

A few lines, expressive of her tender recollection 
of this mother, are perhaps among the sweetest of 
her little poems, in a volume published many years 
after, and entitled “ Lays for the Dead.” 


“ And I, in long departed day, 
Those dear though solemn precincts sought, 
When evening shed her parting ray, 
And twilight lengthening shadows brought. 


There long I knelt beside the stone 
Which veils thy clay, lamented shade ! 
While memory, years for ever gone, 
And all the distant past, portrayed. 


I saw thy glance of tender love, 
Thy cheek of suffering’s sickly hue; 
Thine eye where gentle sweetness strove 
To look the ease it rarely knew. 


Oh, how I mourn my heedless youth ; 
Thy watchful care repaid so ill; 
Yet joy to think some words of truth 
Sunk in my soul and teach me still. 
Like lamps along life’s fearful way, 
To me at times those truths have shone ; 
And oft, when snares around me lay, 
That light has made my danger known. 


Then how thy grateful child has blest 
Each wise reproof thy accents bore ; 

And now she longs, in worlds of rest, 
To dwell with thee for evermore.” 


The position of the motherless girl was doubt- 


less one of some danger to a character naturally 
gay and buoyant ; and when at fifteen we find the 
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bright and attractive Amelia heading her father’s | the most affectionate respect. She is deseribed in de 


dinner table, we are apt to wish her either at a | 
safe school or under some judicious guardianship. | 
She was, according to her own account, fond of 

excitement, and amongst other excitement almost | 
crazy at assizetime. Fancy the eager little lady on 

some such occasion gazing out at the window of | 
some friend’s house to see the judge come in, listen- 
ing with a sort of rapture to the sound of the trum- 
pets, with their own peculiarly solemn tones of warn- 
ing; and “ with reverence” she remarks, “did I 
ever behold the judge’s wig and the scarlet robes.” 

Once in her early youth her desire to hear a 
trial was so intense, that, notwithstanding the | 
crowd and many discouragements, she pushed her 
way to the very side of baron Gould himself, and 
the handsome and venerable old man, delighted at 
Amelia’s fixed and earnest attention, began to 
talk kindly to her, and when she left the court | 
actually invited her to come again. “ Never,” she 
says, “was my vanity so gratified;” and accordingly 
the next day she went alone to resume her seat, 
hoping that her success might be as flattering as 
heretofore ; but a man rudely pushed her back at 
the entrance, saying: ‘“ There, miss, go home, this 
is no place for you; there, go, I tell you.” But miss 
was obstinate and stood her ground, turning her 
face to the judge, who, perceiving the energetic 
young lady, ordered one of his servants to make 
way for his new acquaintance, and at his desire 
she again seated herself by sir Henry. “It was 
not in nature,” adds Mrs. Opie, “not in my weak 
nature at least, to resist casting a triumphant 
glance at my impertinent reprover, and I had the 
satisfaction of seeing that he looked rather foolish.” 

The taste thus early manifested never forsook her. 
Well do many of her friends remember her intense 
and anxious interest during the causes of each 
successive assize. ‘I have often asked myself,” 
she writes, “ why it is that I and many others can 
sit from early morning till evening in a court of 
justice, with still increasing interest; and the 
answer has been, that it proceeds from that general 
and enduring passion, the love of excitement. 
Those courts are epitomes of human life. A court 
of justice may be likened to a stage, the principal 
performers on which are the barristers. A Wisi 
Prius court isa new drama.”* And as late as 
1849, in a letter to the author of her interesting 
biography, she says: “I was there in court from 
nine to six on Friday, and from nine to nine the 
following day ; that is, twelve hours on Saturday, 
without refreshment of any kind, save two ginger- 
bread cakes,” 

Dancing and French somewhat diverted her 
in her girlhood from this singular taste. She 
learned the former accomplishment of a man 
named Christian, and the latter of a Mr. Colom- 
bine, one of a family of French refugees. It was 
a happy thing for Amelia Alderson, that, at a very 
early period of her girlhood, the female friendship 


which she so greatly needed was providentially ' 


supplied in the person of Mrs. John Taylor, the 
mother of the well-known Mrs. Austin. She 
seems to have exercised a most healthy influence 
in directing her taste to literature; and of this 
lady she was always wont to speak in terms of 





| may be said to nave been 
| of singing in which she more particularly de- 
| lighted.” 
| which the plaintive and sweet, rather than power- 


| the olden time. 





* Seo “ Life,” by C. L. Brightwell. 





James Macintosh’s “ Life,” as “ a most intelligent 
excellent woman, mild and unassuming, quiet and 
meek, sitting amidst her large family, occupied with 
her needle, but always assisting by her great know- 
ledge the advancement of kind, dignified conduct,” 

Of the musical talent of Mrs. Opie, Mrs. Taylor 


| wrote in a little notice of her friend: ** Mrs. Opie 


never arrived at superiority as a player, but she 
unrivalled in that kind 


Well, indeed, can I recall the effect 


ful, voice of this interesting woman had on my 
childish ears. She was long past the charm of 


| early womanhood then, and doubtless want of 
| practice (for she had joined the society of Friends) 


and increasing age had somewhat robbed her sing- 
ing of its former sweetness and beauty. But it 
was one autumn afternoon, in an old rumbling 
stage coach on our way to Cromer, that she especially 
charmed me, her only fellow passenger, by songs of 
The “ Reindeer,” if I mistake not 
her own composition, and “Love’s Young Dream,” 
rang in my ears for days afterwards, and I have 
never before or since heard any music so charming 
as that of her voice as we journeyed on beneath 
the shade of the old bowery lanes of her native 
country. She saw, no doubt, how pleased I was; 
for I remember at the end of the ride, when I gave 
a sort of sigh that the songs were over, she said 
with her customary naiveté : “ This is a private 
exhibition, remember. Thou must not ask me to 
sing again.” I dare say though that I did, for I 
can recall several similar gratifications, but never 
one so charming as that of the song of the journey. 

But time was passing away. At the age of 
twenty-eight, her friend Mrs. Taylor speaks of her 
as possessing graces of mind, person, and manner. 
= Her countenance was animated, bright, and 
beaming; her eyes soft, expressive, and full of 
ardour ; her hair, abundant and beautiful, of auburn 
hue, and waving in long tresses; her figure well- 
formed, and her carriage fine.” Mr. Opie’s por- 
trait of her (if not flattered) certainly confirms 
this description; and it appears indeed that her 
general fascinations were very great at this period. 

Her tastes were theatrical ; for even at eighteen 
she composed a little tragedy for the amusement 
of her friends, which is still extant. Her inti- 
macy with the Kemble family doubtless fostered 
this penchant, and she ever entertained a warm 
love for Mrs. Siddons. 

Then there were the charms of her visits to Lon- 
don. With what gusto does the lively letter 
writer describe the parties of gaiety, the interviews 
with Mr. Siddons, Charles Kemble, ete. ; and still 
more to her old taste must have been the scenes at 
the Old Bailey, to the trials of which she was ad- 
mitted, but of which, from political reasons, the 
records were not preserved. 

But her girl life was nearly over. One night, 
at an evening party, in the house of a friend of the 
Aldersons, John Opie made his first acquaintance 
with his future wife. She seems at once to have 
captivated the somewhat rough painter, as, entering 
the drawing-room, “ bright and smiling, dressed 
in a robe of blue, her neck and arms bare; on 
her head:a small bonnet, placed in coquettish style 
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sideways on her head, her beautiful hair hanging 
in rich waving tresses over her shoulders, her face 
kindling with joy.”* 

Those who knew Mr. Opie, have always de- 
scribed him as a great contrast to his charming 
wife. He lacked the polish and refinement for 
which she was so eminent, and perhaps some 
domestic troubles which he had in early \:.> tended 
+) sour his temper and to harden his manners. 
He was a genius somewhat prematurely forced 
into publicity; for as early as his twentieth year 
Dr. Wolcot (the well-known Peter Pindar), struck 
with his talents, introduced him from his quiet 
country home in Cornwall, to the busy artistic 
world of London, where his popularity was how- 
ever but short-lived, and neglect followed the 
perhaps excessive admiration which he first in- 
spired. But he worked on courageously, and en- 
deavoured by study to supply the want of early 
education, which was often so apparent in after 


life. Allan Cunningham, in his Life of Opie, says, | 


“ He was like an inspired peasant.” 

The marriage of Amelia Alderson took place in 
the church of Mary-le-bone in London, on the 8th 
of May, 1798. 

There were some struggles in store for the young 
wife. Great economy and self-denial were neces- 
sary; and yet these first years of their married life 
seem to have been calm and happy. Mr. Opie’s 
tastes were domestic and inexpensive, and he 
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' reconcile “ pity with justice” in her treatment of 
_ her, are all characteristic of her amiable and bene- 
| Volent disposition. A little gleam of sunshine, 
, however, gladdens her after the cloud; and a visit 
, to Paris in 1802 proved that her husband’s pecu- 
| niary prospects were more cheering. Of course, 
the painter’s object was the Louvre, which Napo- 
leon had recently enriched with those glorious 
works of the world’s most immortal painters. She 
speaks of her own pleasure as that of ignorance, of 
her husband’s as the purest scientific delight. 
But the pictures seem to have given our enthu- 
siastic female traveller less pleasure than a peep at 
the first consul on his way to the conservative 
senate, and the proud delight of beholding her 
husband walking through the gallery by the side 
| of the loved and distinguished patriot of her 
| country, Charles James Fox. It was a busy and 
| eventful time, this her first continental trip, and 
' she left the French metropolis with regret. 
But not all the joys of her married life could 
‘ wean her from her strong filial attachment. Her 
_ lengthened stay at her dear old native city used to 
' call forth the occasional remonstrances of her hus- 
, band. “ IfI do not admire you more,” says one of 
these conjugal letters, “I feel you are part of my- 
| self more than at first ;” and then urges her speedy 
| return, as “ he longs so very much to see her.” 
| 1806 was a prosperous year, and Mrs. Opie 
| writes: “Our circumstances were now such as 





seemed to live for his profession, and his portraits | would enable us to have more of the comforts and 
at this time were “ greatly improved in grace and | elegancies of life, and to receive our friends in a 
softness.” It was a great delight to his wife to | manner more suited to the esteem we entertained 
discover that, so far from objecting to the literary | for them. I was allowed to make the long pro- 
employments in which, by this time, Mrs. Opie’s jected alteration in my apartments, and he had 
days were principally spent, her husband was dis- | resolved to indulge himself in the luxury (as he 








posed to aid and encourage her in the exercise of 
her talent for writing. ‘ Knowing, at the time of 
our marriage,’ she observes, “that my most 
favourite amusement was writing, he did not check 
my ambition to become an author, and our only 
quarrel on the subject was, not that I wrote so, 
much, but that I did not write more and better. 
Idleness was the fault he was most violent against 
in both sexes.” 

The year after her marriage, Mr. Opie presented 
her with a beautiful portrait of her friend Mrs. 
Twiss; this was in her possession at the time of 
her death, and she speaks very tenderly of it in 
her “ Lays for the Dead,” as “ the gift of love.” 

“ That speaking picture was of bridal love! 
Now both the painter and his subject are 
Where pictures come not.” 


In 1801, Mrs. Opie published her celebrated 
tale of “‘ The Father and Daughter,” and it is con- 
sidered on the whole to have been her best work ; 
indeed, there are one or two touching scenes in the 
book, which would of themselves have immortalised 
the author had she never written another line. | 
She had cause for all her efforts; for Opie’s pro- | 
fession seemed now to become less lucrative, and he 
beheld himself that year almost without employ- | 
ment. Very touching are the letters of the hope- 
ful, tender wife during this crisis of their affairs, | 
and the little details she gives to Mrs. Taylor of | 
the anxieties of her domestic life, her sorrow at the 
misconduct of her “ maid Anne,” and her desire to 





* See “Life,” p. 65. j 


| called it) of keeping a horse.” 
Of her “ Simple Tales,” published at this time, 
| the “ Edinburgh Review” says : “ There is some- 
| thing delightfully feminine in Mrs. Opie’s writ- 
| ings—an apparent artlessness in the composition 
of her narrative. She does not reason well, but 
has, like most accomplished women, the talent of 
erceiving truth without the reasoning process. 
Her language is often inaccurate, but always grace- 
ful and harmonious.” 

A pleasant visit to Southill, “a paradise in the 
wild,” as she says, the seat of Mr. Whitbread, 
took place the same year; but on their return 
| home sorrow came. Mr. Opie, to make amends 
for his little eight days’ holiday, overtaxed 
the powers of mind and body, and his health 
fell a sacrifice. His lectures on painting, which 
gained him fame, apparently were the means of 
| costing him life. He allowed his mind no rest; 
'and on the night of one of the proudest days of 
his life, when after the delivery of the first lecture 
he was escorted home by sir William Beechey, 
| complimented by his brother artists, and, in a per- 
fect flush of joy, he was, as his wife relates, too 
much elated to sleep. 

A slow consuming illness attacked him, and 

firs. Opie was in a few weeks left a widow. Opie 
and Reynolds now lie side by side in St. Paul’s 
cathedral; and the dream of ambition, the un- 








| satisfied longing for greatness, were over: and the 


kind and loving wife and daughter returned to 


_ her parent’s house for calm and consolation. 


Her spirit, although tender, was elastic, and a 
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few years after her husband’s death she appears 
to have entered heartily once more into London 
gaiety and visiting. Her letters have a peculiar 
charm—not graceful exactly, but zaive and natural. 
One day you find her with her usual love of ex- 
citement, in full chase of his imperial Russian ma- 
jesty, grasping his wrist, ete.—dining on another 
at lady Cork’s in the evening—acting proverbs, and 
gay and joyous as a girl, charming every one with 
her liveliness and simplicity, and rejoicmg in the 
society of the choicest literary spirits of the day, 
and men of rank and note. 

“ Baron de Humboldt,” she writes, “ is very 
charming.”—* Two o'clock. I have lived more in 
two hours to-day than I usually live in a month. 
Have been to Peru and Mexico, climbing the Table 
mountain,” etc. Those who only remember the 
pleasant Quakeress in her plain, but always good, 
rich fawn or grey silk dress, will smile at little 
speeches like the following :—‘ Lady Cork has 
given me a beautiful trimming to wear on the 
Ath (at a masked ball), for the bottom of a dress. 
It is really handsome—a wreath of white satin 
flowers worked on net.” “Old Albinia of Buck- 
inghamshire,” too, made her promise to go to her 
masquerade breakfast en masque ; and again, “I 
go to the ball of the duke of Wellington, full 
dressed, in train and high feathers, with a pink 
domino of calico.” 

But the gay days were drawing to a close. Life, 
with a few passing clouds, had been hitherto, to 
Amelia Opie, only as a flowery meadow—a sunny 
path. God sent her a loving message to win her 
from the allurements of the road; and she was 
now about to enter the valleys of humiliation and 
sorrow, at which she had only glanced from her 
dizzy height of prosperify : her kind heart aching, 
indeed, as she viewed other pilgrims treading the 
tearful way, but aching rather from sympathy 
than personal acquaintance with grief. It must 
not be overlooked that for many years an intimate 
friendship had subsisted between Amelia Opie and 
the Gurney family. Elizabeth Fry was a great 
favourite with the lively lady in early life, and 
some references in the first part of Mrs. Fry’s 
Journal to “ Amelia” show that they were kindred 
spirits ; but God, who found work for the gentle 
philanthropist among his poor suffering creatures, 
gave her strength to leave all the fascination of 
the world for the sake of the meek and lowly one ; 
and, perhaps, among all the acquaintances and 
friends of Elizabeth Gurney’s early life, there was 
not one who seemed Jess likely than the authoress 
of “ Father and Daughter” to put on the garb of 
the Quaker, and to leave the throng of pleasure- 
seekers. Joseph John Gurney, however, appears 
always to have exercised a steady influence over 
her; and the example of his lovely and gifted 
sister Priscilla, who died in 1821, wrought a great 
change in her conduct. 

There is a letter, dated 1814, from the pen of 
the good Joseph John Gurney, the whole of which 
would be worth transcribing did our limits permit. 

In reference to her love of the beau monde, he 
says (how like himself, kind, yet firm in reproof !), 
‘What wilt thou say tome? Perhaps, that thy 
countrified, drab-coated, methodical friend, knows 
nothing of ‘ the world,’ misinterprets the meaning 
of the apostle when he says, ‘ Be not conformed 
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to the world,’ and is frightened by the bugbear of 
a name as a child by a ghost. 

“There may be some truth in these observa. 
tions. We are all citizens of the world, and there 
is no department of it not tinctured with evil; but 
I refer particularly to the fashionable world, of 
which 1 am apt to entertain two notions—the 
first, that there is much in it of veal evil; the 
second, that there is much which, though not evil 
in itself, has a decided tendency to make us for- 
get God, and thus generates evil indirectly. 

“Do not,” he says, in closing, “be angry with me. 
Write a letter, and farewell in the best sense of the 
word. “ Thy affectionate friend, 

“J.J. Gurney.” 


Again, he writes: “I should like to know how 
thy mind was affected by lady B.’s masquerade, 
because I am sure if I could sing and converse in 
that way, and procure all manner of favour and 
applause, I should be as vain as a peacock.” 

It was in 1814 that Mrs. Opie began to make 
it a practice regularly to attend the religious ser- 
vices of “ Friends,” although not till eleven years 
ve “gaa did she become an actual member of the 

ody. 

In her youth she had attended the Unitarian 
chapel ; but whilst in London she usually went to 
church, and had not apparently any fixed religious 
principles whatever. Seated religion was, it 
must be confessed, at a low ebb in Norwich in 
those times. The intelligent and the learned were 
in few instances enlightened Christian men, and 
there was much scepticism abroad in her native 
city. The conversations at the board of the gifted 
William Taylor, who loved to collect around it all 
the wit and learning of the place, were, alas! deeply 
tinctured with the spirit of infidelity; and there 
are some now living who can recall the scenes 
there, which far be it from us to perpetuate. God 
has done much for Norwich since his days—may 
its citizens live up to their privileges ! 

By degrees the world was left. There is a slow 
but sure progress in our author. The heroine of 
one of her tales, published in 1816, is made the 
vehicle of her own changed sentiments. ‘ Some 
suppose that morality can stand alone without the 
aid of religion, and even fancy that republican 
firmness will help us to bear affliction ; but J feel 
that the only refuge in sorrow and trial is the 
Rock of Ages, and the promises of the gospel.” 
In 1820 her father was attacked with an illness 
from which he never fully rallied, and in 1821 it 
increased to an alarming extent. Now was the 
time for the loving daughter to labour and to pray. 
The kind, maniy heart of the doctor had never 
yet received the kingdom as a little child. On 
his journey from London, whither he had been 
for medical advice, the horses took fright, and 
coachman and passengers were thrown off the 
coach. When the danger was passed, and father 
and daughter reached home in safety, he said to 
Mrs. Opie, “I have been mercifully spared, dear 
child, and I wonder why.” 

When his impressions were deepened, and he 
was able to perceive the great scheme of salvation, 
he said, “ Oh, my dear child, I know xow why I 
was spared.”* Her prayers at this time—some 





* See “ Life,’’ p. 186, 
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records of which are left us—are very precious 
marks that she herself was no blind leader. They 
are beautifully and essentially evangelical. The 
counsel and instruction of Joseph John Gurney 
was also greatly blessed to the dying man, who 
expressed to his faithful friend his entire con- 
fidence in the work of the Lord Jesus. He died, 
having received the atonement, in 1825. The 
anguish of the hour when she saw his lifeless re- 
mains was never effaced from her remembrance, 
and she would recall it often in the days of grey 
hairs. Her powers of sympathy now seemed en- 
larged. Never can those who have tasted sorrow 
themselves forget what they were. Her whole 
heart went out in compassion. I never knew any 
one more capable than herself of entering into the 
very thoughts and depths of grief. There were 
many calls on her compassion ; and both in the 
writer’s immediate family and friends her loving 
little notes and pleasant visits, soothing as those 
of angels, are kept as precious relics of a firm and 
consoling friendship. She had withal a cheerful 
tone, which did not grate on the feelings of the 
sorrowful—a kind, judicious way of looking on the 
side bright with gospel. consolation. There was 
nothing morbid, though much that was tender, in 
her melancholy. She was averse, indeed, to the 
practice which loving souls indulge of feeding 
ief. 

“T could almost rejoice,” she once wrote to a 
dear friend who was mourning the loss of a lovely 
child, and treasured up little relics of her short 
life as a miser treasures gold—*“ I could almost 
rejoice at the fall of that book-case which con- 
tained these relics.” Complaining one day how 
weary was the walk, and how hot it was: “My 
dear,” she said to me, in a little, short, quick, not 
unkind tone, “ didst thou ever think against whom 
our complaints of cold and heat are levelled ?” 
And then, repeating the admirable answer of the 
shepherd of Salisbury plain, she asked what sort 
of weather I should make, all cheerily and kindly, 
but making me see very plainly the error of such 
grumbling, and the need of God’s glorious sun 
(which made a strong girl a little warm) to ripen 
the precious corn, which was to feed thousands of 
his creatures. I did not like Amelia Opie the 
less for her lesson, though, I confess, I love the 
thought of her voice in song more dearly than the 
tone of reproof. I remember, when only a chatter- 
ing child of seven summers, going to her famous 
old house in St. Clement’s, there to sit for my por- 
trait toa young nephew of hers, of very promising 
talent. It was an awful affair to be left a whole 
day with such a prospect—the sitting still part 
especially very terrific; how well can I remember 
the kind, beaming face, which sat nearly opposite 
to me, and the pleasant voice telling me stories of 
good little children. She always gave one the 
bright side of humanity; and then her merry 
laugh, as she decked me in a cloth for the purpose 
of sucking an orange, sketching me the while, if 
not artistically, in a very easy style. These little 
pencil sketches, by the bye, which Amelia Opie 
made of her friends, are household treasures to 
many a loving heart. She kept them usually in 
her own portfolio; and it was no small treat for 
her visitors to look them over, and no little plea- 

sure to her if the dear object were recognised. 





Some months after our own father died, on the occa- 
sion of a morning call, she brought out her volume 
of pencil sketches, and asked us to search it over. 
Who can tell the joy with which we bore away the 
only portrait existing of that dear face, and how 
her benevolent countenance beamed with joy as 
she saw our tearful yet gratified looks. Had we 
never loved Amelia Opie before, we should have 
loved her then. 

But we must stop; the pen would run on glibly 
enough in these juvenile reminiscences. She was 
always, to my mind, a truly charming woman, her 
conversational powers not so noted for elegance or 
depth as for pleasantness. We used to like to 
hear her Paris experience ; how she was wont to take 
her knitting with the ex-queen of France. Yet 
even in Paris, with all the flattery and court that 
royalty and nobility paid “Za charmante madame 
Opie,” we find the true fond heart of the woman 
of more than sixty summers recurring to the 
“ dear father” on her birthday, and the recollec- 
tion coming over her forcibly and tenderly, that 
on his death-bed that parent had said it was the 
happiest day he had ever known. The diary of 
her last Paris visit is deeply interesting. One note 
in it says: “First day—Went to meeting, and 
afterwards to see madame de Genlis in her coffin. 
28th. A brilliant party. Baron Cuvier, Gerard and 
his wife Pepé, &e., &ec.” 

In 1832 Amelia Opie sold her old residence and 
went into furnished apartments in a distant part 
of the city. Here the walls of her handsome 
drawing-room were still adorned with her hus- 
band’s pictures, for each of which she hada history. 
She seemed to rejoice in her freedom from house- 
keeping cares, and went into Cornwall, the native 
country of her late husband. 

After one of her tours, she writes: “I do so 
enjoy my house ; ina morning I am only too full 
of company, but when at nightfall I draw round 
my sofa for a long evening to myself, I have a 
feeling of thankfulness, and so I ought. It is well 
to see how the burden is fitted to the back by our 
merciful Father. Ihave been alone woman, an only 
child, a childless widow; but if I did not love to 
be alone, what would have become of me? I love 
my lot, and every year it grows dearer, though 
frailty throws a deep shadow over my paths.” 

She was now seventy-five ; and confinement and 
pain, says her biographer, marked her remaining 
days, but her sight was perfect. Indeed her 
marvellous keenness of vision, and the neatness of 
her diminutive handwriting, seemed little changed. 
At this time her nature seemed to increase in love 
and charity. I remember being much struck with 
this feature in her character, when, previous to 
leaving my native city, I went to bid her farewell. 
She was so grieved to hear an injurious report 
which had just reached her, so sure was she that 
it could not be true. Truly, she rejoiced not in 
iniquity, but rejoiced in the truth. 

“ My dear father used to say,” was her favourite 
commencement to her lessons to her young friends, 
“time enough to believe evil when it is proved ;” 
and conscientiously did she adhere to that golden 
rule. But sorrows clouded her closing pilgrimage. 
The death of Joseph John Gurney, soon followed 
by that of his daughter, for whom she had an espe- 
cial love, and then that of her aged aunt, her father’s 
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sister, seemed to leave her solitary indeed ; then the 
good and venerated bishop Stanley, whom, when 
the eye saw, the heart blessed, sank to rest. Of 
this event she says: “ He said when we parted, he 
was to be gone a month, and that he wanted rest. 
I would not call him back if I could; he was weary, 
and is gone to his rest—the rest of the people of 
God.” In 1851, after a journey to Keswick, although 
suffering from lameness, and an aggravation of her 
malady, she went to the Great Exhibition. It was 
her last visit to the metropolis. In September of 
1852, she made her last visit to Cromer. The writer 
of these lines spent an hour or two with her on the 
morning of her departure, and was struck with the 
change which scarcely ten months had made in her 
well-known face. She was bright and clear on 
most points, a little clouded as to recent events, 
and the identification of people with names, but 
very lovely and cheerful. Her speech was some- 
what affected, and her entire incapacity for exer- 
tion was painful to those who remembered her 
quick step in olden times ; but she was going home 
gently and peacefully, and there was a sweet, calm, 
trusting look, which made one feel that she had 
been much with Jesus. She was taken upstairs 
in her basket chair, on her return, never to go 
down again; but her song was always the same, 
“His mercies are new every morning.” Her 
mercies were always dwelt upon more than her 
trials, and many little touching tender messages 
were sent to her many friends. 

“Tell them,” she said, weeping, “ that I have 
suffered great pain, but I think on Him who suf- 
fered for me. Say that I am trusting in my 
Saviour. All is peace, and all is mercy.” These 
were her dying words—not many, but the peace 
was that of God, the hope of mercy was no blind 
trust in any mercy, but that which cometh through 
faith in Christ; and so on the 2nd of December, 
the heart of Amelia Opie—that treasury of kind- 
liness and of love—ceased to beat. She, too, is 
gone home; and few, perhaps, have left a memory 
more calm and sweet than hers, when, in a good 
old age, she resigned her spirit to him who gave 
it. Her character needs but little comment. The 
incomplete, unsatisfactory nature of the merely 
worldly woman gave place, blessed be God, to the 
new creation, and the natural amiability, strength- 
ened and purified by principle, rendered her a 
bright example of God’s power on the heart. She 
was not without her imperfections; but, as her 
biographer truly says: ‘“ Happy are they that have 
so few, and happier still would all be, who, like 
Amelia Opie, lay down every trust and self-depend- 
ence before the cross, and acknowledge, as she 
did, that nothing but Christ would suffice, and that 
nothing more was needed.” 


LOCUST INVASIONS. 


Tur students of ancient history will well remem- 
ber the surprise and almost incredulity with which 
they read of the terrific ravages of the locust in 
the east. This scourge, however, is by no means 
confined to former ages. Similar desolating 
visitations are often referred to by modern tra- 
vellers. At the very time of our writing, for 
instance, there appears in the letters of the eastern 





correspondents of our daily papers an account of 
an immense flight of locysts which has recently 
passed over the shores of the Black Sea. ‘“ While 
strolling about,” near Varna, says one of these 
mercuries of the press, “a thin flickering kind of 
cloud was observed advancing from the sea, and 
presently above our heads, at the distance of a 
few yards, passed millions of locusts. As far as 
the eye could see, they were spread over the whole 
country ; after passing along in sheets for a quar- 
ter of an hour they became less dense, and at last 
the rear-guard of tired stragglers came, many of 
whom settled on the grass, and were eagerly 
pursued by the men, with very indifferent success, 
A whole flight of bee-eaters, locust-eaters, and 
other insectivora followed, and they in their turn 
were pursued by hawks, kites, and falcons.” 

The following account of similar though more 
destructive visitations of the locust, on the borders 
of the Euxine, is given in a work on Russia recently 
published by Dr. Lee, a medical attaché of count 
Woronzow. He says :— 

“ During the summer I visited Kief, and the 
greater part of the country extending between the 
Dnieper and the Dniester, which was at that time 
suffering from the ravages of locusts. On the 8th 
of July, 1825, I rode with baron Franc five versts 
from Biala Cerkiew to see the locusts, We found | 
upwards of 300 peasants engaged in destroying 
them. They had dug a ditch across the steppe 
three miles long, and about two feet in depth. 
There were millions of these insects upon the 
ground ; they were said to move with peculiar vi- 
vacity with the south wind and when the sun was 





shining, and to travel only during the day. The 
boys and girls were stationed along the opposite 
margin to prevent the locusts from crawling up 
and passing to the other side. In this trench 
there were deep holes dug, into which the locusts 
were swept; and slaves were raising them from 
these with wooden spades into sacks held by 
others. So many of these measures were required 
daily from each band of slaves upon the steppes; | 
and from the dull, siuggish, and inert manner in | 
which they were occupied, it did not appear to me 

that they had a very heavy task to perform. On | 
the 10th of July I visited them again ; and though | 
vast numbers had been destroyed, myriads re- | 
mained. Upwards of 400 peasants were now at 
work. A more wretched, ill-clothed, miserable 
race I never saw ; lodging in holes in the ground, 
worse covered than our common vagrants and | 
beggars, and men were behind them with whips | 
which I saw used. I rode back in a state of me- | 
lancholy, hoping and praying fervently that the | 
a prediction of the poet might soon be ful- 

—— 


“* Where barb’rous hordes on Scythian mountains roam, 
Truth, mercy, freedom, yet shall find a home; 
Where’er degraded nature bleeds and pines, 

From Guinea’s coast to Sibir’s dreary mines, 
Truth shall pervade th’ unfathom’d darkness there, 
And light the dreadful features of despair.’ 


“The locusts appeared in the Crimea in 1819, 
and had continued in it until 1823 ; that year the 
crops were completely devoured by them. From 
thence they spread westward as far as Bessarabia, 
and to the north upwards of 300 miles from the 
sea; and in the autumn of 1824, their eggs had 
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been deposited in the earth, not only in these fer- | regency during the year preceding his visit to the 
tile provinces, but throughout the whole tract of | borders of the great Sahara, where the locusts had 
country extending eastward from the Dnieper | left fearful traces of their ravages in the aspect of 
beyond the Don, to the Caucasus. I had seen | nature and the distress of the population. “The 
their ova during the winter dug out of the earth, | olive-trees,” says this intelligent traveller, “ were 
when they presented the appearance of clusters of | quite bared by these voracious armies, and almost 
small yellow sacs or bags. In the month of May | every ‘green herb’ disappeared before them. I have, 
the young ones began to issue from the ground in | in the course of my sojourn in Africa, seen several 
myriads, at which time they did not exceed the | flights of these insects. As they approach they ap- 
fifth of an inch in length, and could only crawl | pear like a dense dark cloud, which gradually covers 
along the surface. In a few weeks they had | the sun’s disk, and gives everything around the ap- 
greatly enlarged, andcould leap considerable dis- | pearance ofa London November day. Fields of corn 
tances, like grasshoppers. By the end of June | I have seen disappear in an incredibly short time, 
they were able to fly a short way; and before the | and opulent farmers reduced by them, and that in 
end of July they mounted high into the air and | the twinkling of the eye, to actual beggary. 
took long flights. At first they were of a blackish | Glutted by their spoil, they settle down in every 
hue and their heads were disproportionately large, | direction so thickly that the ground becomes lite- 
but afterwards they became of a clear brown co- | rally invisible. I drove over them, but so careless 
lour, with wings of grey or rosy red. In some | and listless were they, that they actually suffered 
places they covered the ground completely, and | the horse to trample them down ; and the wheels 
were in a state of rest, but in others they were | of the carriage left, for miles, a track of dead 





going slowly before the breeze, and resembled at a 
distance a sheet of gently flowing water. Around 
Novomirgorod, in travelling from Biala Cerkiew, 


locusts behind them. On one occesion, as one of 
these ‘great armies’ was observed approaching, 
Ahmed Basha, the reigning sovereign of the re- 





near Kief, to Odessa, the road was deeply covered gency of Tunis, ordered out some 2000 of his 
with them, and they rose, as our carriages ap- | ‘ men-of-war’ to dig trenches and pits, to kindle 
proached, with a peculiar rattling noise, and in | fires, and so prevent the enemy’s progress. They 
such numbers that they filled the air like flakes of discharged their guns at the flying hosts, and 


| snow inastorm. They swarmed in the streets of | buried millions of them. The swarms, however, 


Odessa, in the vineyards, and on the surrounding | were so thick, and so bent were they on their on- 
steppe, at the beginning of August, and masses of ward march, that although the foremost were 


| the dead bodies of those drowned in the sea cover- | exposed to such imminent danger, the rear not- 


' ed the shore. 


There were everywhere two distinct 
varieties of these insects ; one about three inches, 
and the other half of that length. The first kind 
was observed to bear a much greater proportion to 
the other near the sea, than at a remote distance. 


| There was a third variety of a green colour, but it 


was extremely rare, and in some places wholly 
wanting. In the neighbourhood of Odessa, on the 
steppe, I observed vast numbers of a peculiar 
species of sphex, or ichneumon fly, employed in 
killing and burying the locusts. The fly insidi- 


| ously sprung upon the locust, applying its long 








and powerful legs around the body, so that ‘the 
victim could not expand its wings and escape. 
When exhausted with fruitless efforts to fly, the 
sphex applied the strong nippers with which its 
mouth is furnished, around the neck of the locust, 
and thrusting the dart with which it is also pro- 
vided, between the head and body, in a few seconds 
deprived the locust of life. This dart I found to 
consist of two sharp spears, with a small tube be- 
tween them, but whether connected or not with a 
poisonous sac was not ascertained. The fly re- 
mained for some time attached to the body of the 
locust after it was dead, probably for the purpose 
of depositing its ova within it. The sphex after- 
wards dragged the locust into a small grave it 
had previously dug in the ground for its reception, 
and covered it carefully with earth. The ultimate 
extinction of the locusts here obviously would be 
effected by this means, if none other were pro- 
vided by nature for the purpose. The locusts, I 
was informed some years after, had entirely disap- 
peared from these extensive steppes.” 

Another calamity of a similar kind is referred 
to in Davis’s “ Evenings in my Tent,” as having 
fallen upon one of the provinces of the Tunisian 


| withstanding pressed on closely, and in spite of the 
| courage manifested by the troops of the ruler of 
| Tunis, the damage caused was very great. 

“It may not be amiss here,” continues the Rev. 
N. Davis, “just to add a word, in illustration of 
Matt. iii. 4, that John’s food was ‘locusts and 
wild honey.’ The Arabs now even collect these 
insects, and eat them fried. I have myself eaten 
the locust, and found it resemble the shrimp in 
taste. We also learn from Herodotus that the 
Nasamoues, who, with the Psylli, anciently inha- 
bited the country in the vicinity of Regio Syrtica, 
used, during the summer season, to leave their 
cattle on the coast, and disperse themselves over 
the plains of Adgila, in order to get the dates 
which there abounded. Here they also found an 
immense number of locusts, which, having dried 
in the sun, they pulverized, and infused the same 
in milk. The liquor composed of these two ingre- 
dients was highly esteemed by them as a most 
pleasant and rich kind of beverage. 

*‘Orosius informs us that in the reign of Mi- 
cipsa, king of Numidia, and in the consulate of M. 
Plautius Hypseus and M. Fulvius Flaccus, a 
great part of Africa was covered with locusts, 
which destroyed all the produce of the earth, and 
even devoured dry wood. At last they were car- 
ried by the wind into the sea, and being again 
thrown up in vast heaps along the shore, a plague 
ensued, which swept away an infinite number of 
animals of all kinds. In Numidia alone perished 
800,000 men, and in Africa Propria 200,000, 
among which were 30,000 Roman soldiers, quar- 
tered in and about Utica. At this city, in parti- 
cular, the mortality raged to such a fearful degree, 
that 1500 dead bodies were carried out of one 





gate in a day!” 
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Hints To Mercnants and TrRaDESMEN.—The 
counting-house is no Jess a school of manners and temper 
than a school of morals. Vulgarity, imperiousness, pee- 
vishness, caprice on the part of the heads, will produce their 
corresponding effects upon the household. Some merchants 
are petty tyrants. Some are too surly to be fit for any 
charge, unless it be that of taming a shrew. The coarse- 
ness of others, in manner and language, must either dis- 
gust or contaminate all their subordinates. In one esta- 
blishment you will encounter an unmanly levity, which 
precludes all discipline. In another, a mock dignity, which 
supplies the juveniles with a standing theme of ridicule. 
In a third, a capriciousness of mood aud temper, which re- 
minds one of the prophetic hints of the weather in the old 
almanacks—* windy ”—“ cool” —“very pleasant” —“ blus- 
tering ”—“ look out for storms ”—and the like. Andina 
fourth, a selfish acerbity, which exacts the most unreason- 
able services, and never cheers a clerk with a word of en- 
couragement.—These are sad infirmities. Men ought uot 
to have clerks until they know how to treat them. Their 
own comfort, too, would be greatly enhanced by a different 
deportment. In turning over a magazine, my eye once fell 
upon a paragraph headed, “The Daily Value of Sunshine.” 
I was at a loss to conjecture what this could mean. On 
reading it, I found that the writer had employed his inge- 
nuity in calculating the average pecuniary value of each 
day in ripening the crops of the United States. Thus, sup- 
pose the aggregate worth of these crops to be 500,000,000 
dollars annually, as the thorough maturing of them depends 
essentially on the sunshine of the four warmest months, its 
daily value must be about four millions of dollars. It in- 
stantly occurred to me to ask, If sunshine in the fields is 
worth four millions, what would its daily value be in all 
the counting-houses of the United States? It might re- 
quire an adept in the higher calculus to solve this sum, but 
I apprehend there are clerks in some establishments who 
would set about it with some feeling. Certain it is, that 
there is the greatest possible difference in the working of 
establishments, the heads of which are men of a serene 
temper, whose cheerful and friendly manner inspirits all 
their subalterns, and those which are managed with a cold 
reserve or a petulance which extinguishes all vivacity, and 
adds fresh clogs to the leaden feet of labour. A wise 
merchant even from policy, and a Christian merchant 
from principle, will keep all the sunshine they can in 
their counting-houses.— Zhe Bible in the Cownting- 
house. 


Dr. Corron Matrner.—Doctor Cotton Mather, who 
was born at Boston, in the seventeenth century, com- 
menced a life of the most active beneficence when very 
young; and, at the age of sixteen, adopted as a maxim, 
that a power and an opportunity to do good, not only give 
the right of doing it, but make it a positive duty. On 
this maxim he determined to act, and continued to do so 
during the remainder of his days. Accordingly he began 
in his father’s family, by doing all the good in his power 
to his brothers and sisters, and to the servants. After he 
had attained to man’s estate, he imposed on himself a rule, 
“ never to enter any company where it was proper for him 
to speak, without endeavouring to be useful in it ; dropping, 
as opportunities might offer, some instructive hint or 
admonition.” By way of improving every moment of his 
time, he avoided paying and receiving unnecessary visits ; 
and, to prevent intrusion, he caused to be written, in large 
characters, over the door of his study, these admonitory 
words, “ Be short.” Not a day passed without some con- 
trivance, on his part, “ to do good ;” nor without his being 
able to say, at the close of it, that some part of his income 
had been distributed for pious purposes. is is an 
example highly worthy of imitation. 


Tue Power oF MetHopv.—Many men have accom- 
plished wonders by a constant regard to method. Every 
business should be done in its proper place, and at the 
proper time. Dr. C. Mather was remarkable in his con- 
duct, and for what he did. Besides the discharge of pas- 
toral duties in a large church, the care of a family, an ex- 
tended correspondence, an attention to the interests of 





numerous public societies, he wrote not less than three 
hundred and eighty-two distinct pieces, large and small, 
for the press. That all his pursuits might have their 
proper places, he used to propose to himself a certain ques- 
tion in the morning of every day, as follows :— 

Lord’s-day morning.—What shall I do, as the pastor of 
a church, for the good of the flock under my charge ? 

Monday.—What shall I do for my family, and for the 
good of it ? 

Tuesday.—What shall I do for my relations abroad ? 

Wednesday.—What shall I do for the churches of the 
Lord, and the more general interests of religion in the 
world ? 

Thursday.—What good may I do in the several societies 
to which I belong ? 

Friday.—What special subjects of affliction and of com- 
passion may I take under my particular care, and what 
shall I do for them ? 

Saturday.—What more have I to do for the interests 
of God, in my own heart and life ? 


Tue “open Rewarp.”—What is the “ open reward” of 
secret prayer referred to by our Saviour? Not wealth; 
not honour; not a gorgeous retinue of servants; not a 
splendid equipage; not crowns and sceptres. ‘These are 
not the rewards of piety. Perhaps he reters to such things 
as the following. That humble piety which you see in 
some very obscure Christian with half your advantages, 
with little of your learning, and with none of your wealth. 
You know not how to account for it that he enjoys and 
manifests so much more religion than you are able to do. 
It is the “open reward” of much secret prayer.—That 
power which you see others have to gain a victory over the 
world ; to resist its bad influences, and to subdue their own 
passions. You wonder how they do it, and wonder why 
such a victory is not yours. It is the “open reward” of 
much secret prayer.—That calm and much subdued temper 
which you see in others; that superiority to passion and 
raging lusts; that equability of mind when provoked and 
injured. You wonder how other minds can be so calm 
while you are ruffled, and irritable, and excited, and re- 
vengeful. Their calmness and composure is the “ open 
reward” of secret prayer.—That patience which others 
evince in trial; that meek and quiet resignation; that 
readiness to bear many sufferings and to bear them long; 
and that holy triumph on the bed of death which you 
often see, is the “open reward” of secret prayer. Your 
mind is disturbed. You dread to die. You have no 
resignation when you lose your friends, and when you lie 
ona bed of pain. The reason is plain. You have not 
prayed in secret as you should have done, and there is to 
you no “open reward ” of secret prayer. In one word, 
that holy, humble, calm, submissive life ; that life of cheer- 
ful piety, of self-denial, and of practical benevolence; and 
that resigned and peaceful death which you often see in 
others, is the “ open reward” of secret prayer. But fur- 
ther still. In the great day, when light shall blaze over 
countless millions assembled before God, revealing all 
things, then the bright crown of glory which God the 
Father shali place on the head of the humble Christian 
shall be the “open reward” of secret prayer.— Barnes. 


AN oLp BuT TRUE RemarK.—* The usual process,” 
said the late chaplain of Clerkenwell, speaking of the 
descent into crime of 100,000 prisoners, “has been impa- 
tience of parental restraint, violation of the Sabbath, and the 


neglect of religious ordinances. I do not recollect a single 
case of capital offence where the party has not been a 
Sabbath-breaker. Indeed, I may say, in reference to 
prisoners of all classes, that in nineteen cases out of 
twenty, they are persons who have not only neglected the 
Sabbath, but all religious ordinances.” They had cast off 
the fear of the Lord, and lived in open violation of those 
institutions and of that authority which the Creator has 
placed at the foundation of all social well-being and re- 
ligion. It is no wonder, then, they were unable to resist a 
temptation in one particular species of transgression, when 
opportunity and their imperious necessities urged them to 
its commission. 



































